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chin. Other specific characters are the pellucid
silvery colour of the sides, the presence of a dark
mark at the base of the pectoral fin, and the white
border of the ventral and dorsal fins. The posterior
edge of the tail is straight or but slightly eniar-
ginate, the depth of the body moderate ; the anus is
situated beneath the middle of the dorsal fin. As
in all species of Gad us there are three dorsal fins
and two ventral. The scales are small. The
range of the whiting is the European coast from
Scandinavia to the Mediterranean. It is abundant
on British coasts, especially on the south and west
coasts of England and Ireland, comparatively rare
on the northern coasts of Scotland. It has been
recorded as large as 16 inches in length and 3 to 4
Ib. in weight, and some specimens are said to have
reached 8 Ib., but the usual size is about 1 or 2 Ib.
It is a voracious fish, feeding both on the bottom on
Crustacea and in midwater on small fish, such as
sprats, young pilchards, &c. It also feeds on
molluscs and worms, but to a less extent. It is
caught both by the trawl and by hand-lines, and in
Scotland also by long-lines. In Scotland niussels
are chiefly used as bait; in England, pilchard,
squid, herring, or mackerel.

The whiting breeds in spring, from March to
May; the eggs, as in other Gadidse, are trans-
parent and buoyant and dispersed separately in the
water. It Is in high esteem for the table, and is
regarded as particularly delicate and easy of
digestion. The flesh is of a pearly whiteness, whence
the English name. It very soon suffers change,
however, and is in good condition only a short
time after being caught; but great numbers of
small whitings are salted and dried.

Whiting is simply chalk ground and washed to
separate impurities. It is used as a size-colour, for
cleaning silver and other metals, and glass, and in
preparing frames for gilding; and (in milk) may be
used as an antidote to poisoning by oxalic acid.

Whitley Bay* a very popular seaside resort
of Northumberland, adjoining Cullercoats, forms
an urban district with Monkseaton. Pop. 24,000.

WMtley Councils were first proposed in 1917
by a committee presided over by lit. Hon. J. H.
Whitley (in 1921-28 Speaker of the House of
Commons). In various industries (where no such
machinery existed), Joint Industrial Councils were
formed, consisting of equal numbers of employers
and employed, to work in friendly co-operation, to
discuss questions of wages, hours, &c., and generally
to share the responsibility and management. See
TRADE UNIONS (Conciliation}.

Whitlow, or PARONYCHIA, is a painful in-
flammatory affection of the fingers, almost always
proceeding to suppuration. There are several
varieties of this affection, according to the texture
primarily attacked; thus, it may be situated in
the skin, the cellular (or connective) tissue beneath
the skin or under the nail, the tendons or tendin-
ous sheaths running along the fingers, or the peri-
osteum. If the skin be the seat of inflammation
vesicles appear, which soon discharge pus, after which
relief is rapidly afforded. Such cases require little
care or attention, and give rise to hardly any con-
stitutional disturbance. If the cellular tissue be
the primary seat of inflammation there is a painful
sensation of tenseness and throbbing of the part,
and often considerable febrile disturbance, until
the pus can be evacuated. Although this form is
painful no serious mischief is to be apprehended.
When, however, the tendons and their sheaths, or
the periosteum, are affected, a much more serious
form of whitlow is developed, which has been
already discussed in the article TENDON. In this
form, especially when the thumb or the little finger
is affected, the suppuration may extend up the arm

and occasion destruction of the joints, and even
death.
Whitlow may originate either spontaneously or
after an external injury, such as -a prick from a
needle, thorn, &c. In the treatment of the milder
forms the finger or thumb should be enveloped in
an antiseptic dressing. When matter shows itself,
an incision should be made to admit of its escape.
Even if suppuration has not taken place, a free
incision into the inflamed part often gives great
relief, and much limits the extension of the
inflammation.
Whitman, WALT, the unique poetic celebrant
of Democracy, the Pindaric landator of the * average
man/ was born, of mingled English and Dutch stock,
on 31st May 1819, at West Hills, Long Island, in
New York state, and died on 27th March 1892. Like
many another man of genius Whitman seems to
have owed little to his formal education, as he left
school at the age of twelve to serve first in a lawyer's
and then in a doctor's office, and finally in a printer's
as an apprentice or learner. But tliat he profited
by such schooling as he had (in the public schools
of New York state) is shown by the"fact that his
next employment was that of itinerant teacher in
country schools. He returned shortly to his print-
ing, with spells of summer holiday and even
farm-work, and in 1846 became editor of the
Brooklyn Eagle. This and his other numerous
press engagements were only of short duration, a
certain restlessness, love of wandering, and eager-
ness for fresh experiences making him pass rapidly
from one post or employment to another. He even
built and sold houses at one time, and was in seri-
ous peril of growing wealthy on the proceeds, a
peril he was zealous and successful in avoiding.
All along haunted by the yearning and sense of
obligation to produce a life-work, Whitman seemed
quite unable to find full and free expressions for
his emotions and thoughts until he hit upon the
curious, irregular, recitative measures in which he
composed the Leaves of Grass. When first issued
in 1855 this unique publication was but a small
quarto of 94 pages, but it grew in the course of the
seven succeeding editions till it contained nearly
400 pages. The later and complete editions, taken
together with his prose book Specimen Days and
Collect, may be held to embrace the life-work of
Whitman as a writer. But Whitman least of all
men was content with an idle and remote specta-
torship of life; he was ever bold and determined
to face and grapple with life's saddest and sternest
realities, to put the full strength of his shoulder to
the burden of his fellows. Thus it came that
summoned to tend his own brother, wounded iu
the war against the South, he became the brother-
nurse to every wounded or sick mother's son in
the Northern army. Not Florence Nightingale's
self could be more tender and more beloved than the
stalwart, bearded Walt, passing like a broad sun-
beam from bedside to bedside in the long hospital
wards, with cheery words and helpful offices to the
living and last hand-clasp and brotherly kiss to
dying comrades. The exertion, the exposure, and
the high nervous and emotional strain Whitman
underwent in these few years left him a shattered
and almost aged man. About the close of the war
he received (the magnificent reward of devotion
and genius) a subordinate clerkship under govern-
ment, and was summarily dismissed by Secretary
Harlan as the author of *an indecent book*;
though he fortunately obtained a similar post
almost immediately. In 1874 he left Washington
for Camden, New Jersey, where he lived till Ms
death. Partially paralysed as he now was, Whit-
man was in no small danger of falling into absolute
poverty, had it not been for the timely help of
his admirers beyond the Atlantic, a movement in